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What does it mean to foreground social justice 
in our thinking about education? It has become in¬ 
creasingly common for education scholars to claim a 
social justice orientation in their work (Adams, Bell, 
& Griffin, 1997; Ayers, H unt, & Quinn, 1998; Darling- 
Hammond, French, & Garcia-Lopez, 2002; M arshall 
& Oliva, 2006; M ichelli & Keiser, 2005). Atthesame 
ti me, educati on programs seem to beaddi ng statements 
about the importance of social justice to their mission, 
and a growing number of teacher education programs 
are fundamentally oriented around a vision of social 
justice (see, for example, Dari ing-Hammond, French, & 
Garcia-Lopez, 2002; M cDonald, 2005;ZolIers,A Ibert, 
& Cochran-Smith,2000).M urphy (1999) names social 
justice as one of "three powerful synthesizing para¬ 
digms" (p. 54) ineducational leadership whileZeichner 
(2003) offers it as one of three major approaches to 
teacher education reform. The phrase social justice is 
used in school mission statements, job announcements, 
and educational reform proposals, though sometimes 
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widely disparate ones, from creating a vision of culturally responsive schools to 
leaving no child behind. 

Despite all the talk about social justice of late, it is often unclear in any practical 
terms what we mean when we invoke a vision of social justice or how this influences 
such issues as program development, curricula, practicum opportunities, educational 
philosophy, social vision, and activist work. In the abstract, it is an idea that it hard 
to be against. After all, we learn to pledge allegiance to a country that supposedly 
stands for "liberty and justice for all." Yet the more we see people invoking the idea 
of social justice, the less clear it becomes what people mean, and if it is meaning¬ 
ful at all. When an idea can refer to almost anything, it loses its critical purchase, 
especially an idea that clearly has such significant political dimensions. In fact, at 
the same time that we are seeing this term in so many places, we are also seeing a 
backlash against it; for example, just recently the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education removed social justice languagefrom its accrediting standards 
because of its controversial, ambiguous, and ideologically weighted nature (Wasley, 
2006). Among the critiques, education that is grounded on a commitment to justice 
and the cultivation of democratic citizenship "is increasingly seen as superfluous, 
complicating, and even threatening by some policy makers and pressure groups who 
increasingly see any curriculum not tied to basic literacy or numeracy as disposable 
and inappropriate" (M ichelli & Keiser, 2005, p. xix). 

Despite some of the current confusion and tensions, there is a long history in 
the United States of educators who foreground social justice issues in their work 
and who argue passionately for their centrality to schooling in a democratic society. 
We see this in a variety of places, for example in Counts' (1932) call for teachers 
to build a new social order, in Dewey's work on grounding education in a rich 
and participatory vision of democracy, and in the work of critical pedagogues and 
multicultural scholars to create educational environments that empower historically 
marginalized people, that challenge inequitable social arrangements and institu¬ 
tions, and that off er strategies and visi onsfor creating a more just world. Describing 
education for social justice, Bell (1997) characterizes it as "both a process and a 
goal" with the ultimate aim being "full and equal participation of all groups in a 
society that is mutually shaped to meet their needs" (p. 3). Hackman (2005) writes 
that "soci al j usti ce education encourages students to take an acti ve rol e i n thei r ow n 
education and supports teachers in creating empowering, democratic, and critical 
educational environments" (p. 103). M urrell (2006) argues that social justice in¬ 
volves “a disposition toward recognizing and eradicating all forms of oppression 
and differential treatment extant in the practices and policies of institutions, as well 
as a fealty to participatory democracy as the means of this action" (p. 81). These 
visions are also consistent with Westheimer and Kahne's (2004) call for schools 
to develop justice-oriented citizens who look at social, political, and economic 
problems systemically and engage in collective strategies for change. 

There are multi pi e di scourses that educatorsdraw upon when claiming asocial 
justice orientation. These include democratic education, critical pedagogy, mul- 
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ticultural ism, poststructuralism, feminism, queer theory, anti-oppressive education, 
cultural studies, postcolonialism, globalization, and critical race theory. Whileoften 
these are overlapping and interconnected discourses, this is not always the case, and 
the strength that might come from dialogue across seemingly shared visions can be 
compromised. Thus it seems useful to tease out more clearly what we mean when 
we claim a social justice orientation, especially so that we can find places where the 
beliefs, theories and tools we do share can be brought to bear on a more powerful, 
and, ultimately, more influential vision of educating for social justice—one that can 
better challenge the problematic growth of conservative, neoliberal, and many would 
argue, unjust, movements in education (see, for example, A pple, 2001 & 1996). 

Our goal in this article is to sort through the social justice literature in educa¬ 
tion in order to develop a better understanding of what this work is all about and 
why it is important. Better understanding the types of work done under the banner 
of social justice may help us to more productively work together across differences 
and amid the variety of ways we are committed to social justice. Here we share 
Carlson and Dimitri adis's (2003) desire to develop a more powerful and "strategi¬ 
cally unified progressive vision of what education can and should be" (p. 3) that 
ideally can emerge when we find ways to work together despite different passions 
and while keeping alive real tensions. Throughout our article, we aim to provide 
some useful orientation and framework to characterize what has been written about 
education for social justice and the theories, passions and agendas that inform it. 
We offer five broad strands or usages of social justice in the education literature. 
We don't claim these as the only or the best way to make sense of the literature, 
nor do we see these categories as mutually exclusive. Rather, they provide an entry 
point into the literature that can help us to better understand and frame some of our 
goals in working for social justice. 


Defining Social Justice 

Novak (2000) argues that some of the difficulty we have making sense of social 
justice starts with the term itself. He writes that "whole books and treatises have 
been written about social justice without ever offering a definition of it. It is al lowed 
to float in the air as if everyone will recognize an instance of it when it appears" 
(p. 1). M oreover, almost everyone in education seems to share at least a rhetorical 
commitment to social justice, especially as we routinely express the belief that 
schools should help to provide equality of opportunity. Rizvi (1998) argues that 
"the immediate difficulty one confronts when examining the idea of social justice 
is the fact that it does not have a single essential meaning— it is embedded within 
discourses that are historically constituted and that are sites of conflicting and di¬ 
vergent political endeavors" (p. 47). This difficulty can also be seen as educators 
struggle with social justice when they attempt to putacommitmentto this idea into 
practice. For example, M oule (2005) describes how sheand hercolleagues placed a 
social justice vision statement on the first page of their teacher education program 
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handbook, yet after they all agreed upon the statement, there was little discussion of 
how it would be implemented in practice and who would be responsible for what. 

Differing perceptions of what social justice meant, from changing individual 
perspectives to undertaking specific actions, led to uneven levels of commitment. 
In particular, as a Black woman, M oule was expected to bear the brunt of efforts at 
changi ng thei r program. Zol lers, AI bert, and C ochran-Smith (2000) also found that 
despite a unanimously shared goal of teaching for social justice within their teacher 
education prog ram, they and their col leagues had a rangeof different understandings 
and definitions of social justice that complicated their efforts. They identified three 
categories where they shared commitments but had differing beliefs about what 
those commitments actually meant. For example, they all agreed that "fairness is 
the sine qua non of a socially just society" (p. 5) but defined fairness in divergent 
ways, from meaning sameness or equal distribution to meaning equitable, though 
potentially different, treatment. They also agreed that change was necessary, but 
vari ed i n their ideas aboutthe locus of that change, holding positions on a continuum 
from looking at individual responsibility to focusing on institutional responsibility. 
Similarly, in terms of the actual work of implementing social justice, their beliefs 
ranged on a continuum from changing individual assumptions and perspectives to 
engaging in collective action. 

G i ven that there i s both conf usi on and conceptual I ooseness i n the soci al j usti ce 
literature, one thing that seems useful is to get a better sense of how people are 
calling upon this idea and the range of priori ties and visions they hold. It is difficult 
to sort through the social justice literature with any real confidence as so many dif- 
ferentdiscoursesand theoretical movements cl aim a social justice vision, sometimes 
centrally and sometimes peripherally. Sifting through a wide range of literature on 
this topic, we found it heuristically useful to divide the vast body of work into five 
different strands or categories, though we are certainly aware that these categories 
often blend together and are interpenetrating and overlapping. Yet at the same time, 
they provided us with a useful orientation for thinking about the various visions 
and goals that exist under the broad umbrella of education for social justice. We 
sort the I i terature i nto works that are pri mari ly phi losophical/conceptual, practical, 
ethnographic/narrative, theoretically specific, and democratically grounded. We 
describe each of these strands in turn, looking at some of their contributions and 
limitations in terms of the larger goal of educating for social justice. 


Philosophical/Conceptual 

W ritings in the philosophical or conceptual strand of the literature aim to tease 
out the meaning of justice in abstract, philosophical and/or theoretical terms. One 
of the most commonly cited pieces in this vein is Iris M arion Young's (1990) Jus¬ 
tice and the Politics of D ifference, which comes out of philosophical and political 
theory. Concerned with the meaning that contemporary leftist social movements 
(e.g., those aiming to empower women, Blacks, American Indians, gays and lesbi¬ 
ans) have for our understandings of justice, Young engages in a reflective discourse 
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about the broad notion of justice. Her philosophical approach entails "clarifying 
the meaning of concepts and issues, describing and explaining social relations, and 
articulating and defending ideals and principles” (p. 5). She begins by challenging 
a distributive notion of justice, saying it obscures systemic and structural inequities. 
She then moves to the section of her book that is most often excerpted and cited in 
the education literature, characterization of five faces of oppression. Here she talks 
about the systemic, hegemonic and structural nature of oppression. She argues that 
oppression is built into our policies, procedures and institutions; it is more than 
simply the result of individual actions. She writes that the causes of oppression "are 
embedded in unquestioned norms, habits, and symbols, in theassumptionsunderlying 
institutional rules and the collective consequences of following those rules” (p. 41). 
She goes on to offer us broad concepts to frame our thinking about oppression and 
injustice, including what she cal Is the faces of oppression (pp. 48-65): exploitation, 
marginalization, powerlessness, cultural imperialism, and violence. 

Educational philosophers, of course, have also drawn upon a number of classical 
philosophical discussions of justice and applied them to contemporary educational 
situations.Forexample,theyhaveconsideredhow Kant’s categorical imperative,M ill's 
utilitarianism, or Rawls’ original position may help us to come up with criteria for 
making assessments or judgments about whether educational policies and practices 
are fair. In this vein, Rizvi (1998) identifies three broad philosophical traditions for 
thinking about social justice: liberal individualism, market individualism and social 
democratic (p. 48). The liberal individualist view, drawn heavily from Rawls, elevates 
fairness as the central feature of justice. Two principles of Rawls (1972) come into 
play in the liberal individualist perspective. First, each person is entitled to as much 
freedom as possible as long as others share the same freedom. Second, social goods 
should be distributed as equally as possible, with inequities being allocated in a way 
that benefits the I east pri vi I eged members of soci ety. AI most di ametri cal ly opposed to 
Rawls, the market individualist view of justice emphasizes that people are entitled in 
relation ship to their efforts. Rizvi citesN ozick's(1976) work to supportthis perspective 
on social justice which advocates that justice is measured by fair starting conditions. 
Rizvi (1998) writes that in this perspective, it is "thejustice of the competition— that 
is, the way competition was carried out and not its outcome—that counts” (p. 49). 
The social democratic perspective, largely drawn from M arx, considers justice in 
relationship to the needs of various individuals, emphasizing a more collectivist or 
cooperative vision of society. 

As this strand of writing is primarily philosophical, it relies heavily on offering 
broad criteria, principles, and constructs for thinking about justice. For example, 
we could see justice as a matter of distribution (how do we most equitably allocate 
resources and rewards), recognition (how do we create conditions in which all 
cultural ways of being are valued), opportunities (how do we ensure a level playing 
field for competiti on), and/or outcomes (how do we make certai n that successes are 
fairly distributed in relation to populations). The goals in this strand of social justice 
work include defining terms, making distinctions, offering categories, grounding 
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claims and tracing their implications. There are a variety of examples of writing 
in this genre, some of which also provide concrete and/or practical examples in 
relation to the categories that are offered. For instance, Lynch and Baker (2005) 
call for equality of condition as a central criterion of justice in education. They 
argue that we must look for equality in five dimensions: "resources; respect and 
recognition; love, care and solidarity; power; and working and learning" (p. 132). 
Within each of these dimensions, they describe how we may change educational 
practices to support a more holistic vision of equality in education. Bell (1997) 
provides a set of lenses and terms, what she cal Is theoretical foundations, for social 
justice education. She offers a historical, conceptual, and contextual account of 
oppression, describing it as pervasive, restricting, hierarchical, complex, internal¬ 
ized, and systemic. She argues we need theoretical/conceptual accounts because 
they offer "clear ways to define and analyze oppression so that we can understand 
how it operates at various individual, cultural, and institutional levels" (p. 4). 

The primary strength of the philosophical/conceptual strand of social justice 
work is that it helps us to get greater clarity about our assumptions, terms and vi- 
sions.Too often wethink because we are using thesameterm, forexample, justice 
or democracy, we are talking about the same thing. Philosophical work on the 
meaning of such terms belies this belief and helps to remind us to be more careful 
about how we conceptualize and articulate our theories and practices. Yet at the 
same time, the abstract language of philosophy is often alienating and seemingly 
tangential to the everyday concerns of most educational practitioners. Typically 
when we teach about social justice, our students are least drawn to this kind of 
writing. They find it hard to enter the discourse and to apply seemingly abstract 
principles to their everyday lives and practice. 


Practical 

In contrast to the more abstract and philosophical writings on social justice, 
a second strand in the literature is very practical and experiential, offering criteria 
for what socially just practice in education would look like. W riters in this genre 
often offer lists of conditions or competencies, for example, of what would be 
present in a just school or in a teacher education program that is grounded on a 
vision of social justice, or of the competencies needed for socially just teaching 
or leadership. In terms of visions for just schools, Carlisle, J ackson, and George 
(2006) offer one such model, builton five principles. They argue that a just school 
would promote inclusion and equity, hold hi ghexpectationsfor all students, develop 
reciprocal community relationships, involve a system wide approach, and entail 
direct social justice education and intervention (pp. 57-61). M ichelli and Keiser 
(2005) list six conditions, or action plans, that they claim "taken together, would 
reseed the notions of equity and social justice throughout teacher education" (p. 
51). Such justice oriented teacher education programs would clearly define how 
they understand social justice and the challenges in actualizing it (especially in a 
climate dominated by calls for standardization); reinforce the potential for schools 
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to promote social justice in their everyday practicesand policies; describe, promote 
and model successful existing practices and programs; deal proactively with the 
fears and concerns of prospective teachers when they confront perspectives differ¬ 
ent from their own; incorporate global perspectives and a better understanding of 
the dynamics of globalization into their programs; and organize and collaborate at 
a variety of different levels to support and defend public education (pp. 51-54). 

Bettez (2008), in her discussion of university teaching, outlines seven skills, 
practices and dispositions of activist social justice education. These include: "(1) 
promoting a mind/body connection, (2) conducting artful facilitation that promotes 
critical thinking, (3) engaging in explicit discussions of power, privilege, and 
oppression, (4) maintaining compassion for students, (5) believing that change 
toward social justice is possible, (6) exercising self-care, and (7) building critical 
communities" (p. 276). A Iso speaking about competencies necessary for educators 
committed to social justice concerns, Hackman (2005) says there are five essential 
knowledge base components of social justice education. She argues that to educate 
for social justice, teachers need mastery of content in their discipline (including 
knowing factual information, having the ability to historically contextualize that 
information and being able to consider it in both micro and macro ways), tools 
for critical thinking and analysis, tools for social change and activism, tools for 
personal reflection (especially about one's own power and privilege), and awareness 
of multicultural group dynamics (p. 104-108). 

Grant and Gillette (2006) also claim that there are a number of knowledge 
bases necessary for effective, socially just teaching that supports the learning of all 
children. They suggest that teachers need to becultu rally responsi vein theclassroom, 
to know themselves and be open to change, to hold a well-developed philosophy 
of education, to have substantial pedagogical content knowledge, to maintain an 
educational psychology that is multicultural, and to connect teacher education 
to the world outside of school. There are also skills that effective educators need 
such as the ability to be reflective, to analyze and acton teacher-generated research 
data, to communicate and collaborate, to build relationships, to arrange learning 
environments and to use technology as a teaching-learning tool. Complementing 
competencies for teachers, Marshall and Gerstl-Pepin (2005) suggest five leader¬ 
ship perspectives help to support social justice advocacy in schools. They claim 
that leaders must be critically pluralist and democratic, transformative, moral and 
ethical, feminist/caring, and spiritually/culturally responsive (pp. 268-271). 

In addition to lists of components/attributes that would characterize socially 
just schools, leaders, and education programs, this strand of work also includes 
descriptions or models of programs oriented towards social justice. The most 
significant value of this practical strand of literature is that it provides specific 
examples of what schools have done and of what works in challenging inequities 
and creating more genuine equality of opportunity. These models of practice fill 
what many see as a practical gap in so much of the work in critical, leftist theory. 
Our students often lament that these models are missing in the more theoretical 
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social justice literature, which they see as too idealistic, utopian and abstract. This 
work also provides some frameworks and criteria for thinking about how to assess 
the outcomes of our efforts at creating educational climates, policies and practices 
that are socially just. Yet while this type of writing provides hope, it is sometimes 
decontextualized and under theorized, making it hard to see how to translate examples 
from one place to the specific situations in which people find themselves, or how 
to create the momentum and supportfor such change in climates where there is not 
already a shared vision of working toward social justice. It is here where the qualita¬ 
tive detail and depth of ethnographic and narrative works can be particularly valuable 
in illustrating the fuller context of what it means to work for social justice. 


Et h n ogra p h i c/N arrat i ve 

A third strand in the social j ustice I iterature i ncl udes ethnographic and narrative 
works that offer portraits of injustice related to schools and education, reflections by 
educators committed to social justice, and narratives about personal experiences of 
I i ved i nj usti ce. W riti ngs i n thi s strand tend to be passi onate and evocative. A s opposed 
to creating categories and definitions, or offering broad principles for just practices, 
the primary focusof theseworksisto capture more vividly somelived consequences 
of i nj ustice and to offer rich images of more just social and educational practices. We 
recognize, however, that such ethnographic and narrative pieces of course also often 
include philosophical, conceptual, practical and theoretical components, especially 
explicitly in sections on assumptions, data analysis and interpretation. The various 
strands we have sorted the literature into are not meant to be exclusive, and indeed, in 
many cases they are overlapping. Nonetheless, we feel that ethnographic and narra¬ 
tive writings read differently than some of the other types of social justice literature, 
serving perhaps some different primary (though surely complementary) functions 
than in the other strands. Thus it useful to consider someof the features of this genre 
of social justice work that make it unique. 

Perhapsthe most heavily cited ethnographic/journalistic chronicler of injustice 
in schools isjonathan Kozol. From describing his early teaching experiences in 
Boston Public Schools in Death at an Early Age (1967) through his most recent 
work, The Shame of the Nation (2005), Kozol has been documenting the extreme 
inequities that exist in the educational opportunities provided to children in this 
country. In Savage Inequalities (1991), arguably his most well known work, Kozol 
describes his experiences visiting schools and neighborhoods in both the poorest 
and wealthiest cities in the U nited States. Using statistics, voices of children and 
teachers, descriptive images and personal narrative, Kozol offers a compelling 
portrait of the disparate school experiences of children, especially along lines of 
raceand class. H echaracterizesthe ways in which injustices arefueled by pervasive 
racial segregation, extreme social and institutional poverty, and willful neglect by 
those with wealth and power. Along with evocatively drawn images of both squalor 
and excess, hereflectson how disparities are created and maintained through state 
and federal social policy, inequitable funding and racism. Dismayed by a lack of 
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progress i n creati ng more soci al ly j ust educational opportunities i n the decade after 
his research for Savage Inequalities, he returns to the conditions of schools in his 
latest work, The Shame of the Nation (2005). Here he reflects on his experiences 
visiting 60 schools in 11 different states over the course of five years. Throughout 
his portrayals of these schools, classrooms, teachers, and students, he passionately 
and indignantly laments that segregation is increasing rather than decreasing and 
that poor, minority children are increasingly unlikely to receive quality education in 
this country. Among other things, through his words and stories he aims to shock, 
move, provoke and inspire his readers to take action against the injustices he so 
powerfully recounts. 

There are a number of other narrative and ethnographic works that can be 
included in this broad strand of evocative social justice literature. For example, in 
Subtractive Schooling (1999), an in-depth ethnographic study of a large inner city 
school in Houston, Angela Valenzuela argues that rather than building on their 
strengths, schools subtract resources from youth of Mexican descent. Through 
describing the experiences of students, teachers, and administrators, as well as 
providing thick descriptions of school rules and events, Valenzuela shows how as- 
similationist policies and practices contribute to the underachievement of M exican 
students. Similarly, in Of Borders and Dreams (1996), Chris Carger describes the 
myriad barriers faced by a M exican American student and his family as they try 
to achieve success in Chicago schools. M ore hopefully, other writings profile ex¬ 
amples of what socially just teaching and learning can look like, and in so doing 
provi de some sense of possi bi I i ty. For i nstance, i n The D reamkeepers (1994), GI ori a 
L adson-B il lings offers portraits of eight successful, culturally responsive teachers 
while in SeeYou When We GetThere (2005), Gregory M ichie profiles five young 
teachers who are working for change in urban schools. This type of writing offers 
visions of what could be; "up-close looks at committed teachers and the spaces of 
hope they create in their classrooms" (M ichie, 2005, p. 4). 

In addition to ethnographies, there are a variety of other types of reflective, 
autobiographical and narrative works that address social justice issues, both in and 
out of schools. Often these works provide lenses into how injustice plays out in 
people's everyday lives and thus they provide more personalized invitations into 
considering what it means to ground educational commitments in social justice. 
M ore so than heavily theoretical discourses, this narrative voice appeals especially 
to students and educators who are new to social j ustice as a framing lens as they are 
visceral ly moved by experiences that are both resonant with, and foreign to, their 
own. There are a number of anthologies, books and readers within the broad social 
j ustice literature that contain personal storiesof discri mi nation, marginalization, and 
theindividual impact of systems of oppression such as racism, classism, sexism, and 
homophobia (e.g.,Adams, et. al. 2000; Anzaldua& Keating, 2002; Gaskins, 1999; 
Landsman, 2001; Rothenberg, 2001; Tea, 2003; Thompson & Tyagi, 1996).There 
are also scholars who theorize largely through narrative, for example bell hooks. 

I n her three books expl icitly dedicated to educati on, Teaching to Transgress (1994), 
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Teaching Community (2003), and Teaching Critical Thinking (2010) hooks tells 
personal stories of her life as a child in segregated schools and her experiences as 
a black woman teacher working to help students to transgress racism, classism, and 
sexism in order to move towards freedom and justice.Throughout her experiential 
stories, she steadfastly maintains the power of classroom spaces to compel social 
justice work, arguing that they are one of the most important locations "where 
individuals can experience support for acquiring a critical consciousness, for any 
commitment to end domination" (2003, p. 45). 

The overriding goal of much of the writing in this strand is to increase under¬ 
standings of personal experience related to difference and discrimination. Voices 
from experience often compel and move readers differently than the seemingly 
more abstract theories and arguments about justice. They call for connection on 
a personal level, for readers to see injustices and their consequences through the 
eyes of real people. When used in the classroom, narrative and personal writings 
help to promote self-reflection among students, particularly as they learn to locate 
and consider their own experiences in relation to narratives they read. Narratives 
also provide rich and contextual examples for what teachers might do in the field, 
either through positive accounts that can be followed as models or negative ac¬ 
counts that serve as warnings for what to avoid. Yet at the same time, one of the 
struggles people have with narrative writings involves knowing how to enter them 
and to speak with and back to them. It is often difficult to hear experiences of pain 
and suffering, and to see the ways we may be implicated in their reproduction 
and/or implicated in seeing others as simply victims of oppressive systems. Yet in 
connection with some of the other strands of social justice work, these narrative 
pieces help to keep human faces, real people, centrally positioned in our thinking 
about what it means to work for justice. 


Theoretically Specific 

A fourth strand of social justice work involves theoretical positions that are 
connected to specific leftist and/or radical movements within academia. Sometimes 
the link to education is overt and specific such as work by education scholars in 
critical pedagogy, Whiteness studies, anti-oppressiveeducation and multicultural ism. 
Other times the connection happens less directly because rather than being located 
primarily within education, the justice-oriented theoretical positions emerge more 
directly from fields such as women’s studies, sociology, and ethnic studies. Education 
scholars subsequently draw upon these other disciplines to inform their work and 
teaching within the field of education. Social justice cuts across all of these leftist 
movements, but each movement has a different primary ideological home; thus the 
meaning of social justice may be interpreted differently within each of them and 
their central priori ties vary. It is impossible to address all the specializations, move¬ 
ments, and disciplines which promote social justice in this article. Among others, 
these include multiculturalism, progressivism, critical theory, poststructuralism, 
feminism, queer theory, anti-oppressiveeducation, democratic education, White- 
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ness theory, cultural studies, globalization, postcolonialism, critical race theory, 
Latino(a) crit, tribal crit, and ecojustice. Instead wehighlightjust three of the more 
promi nenttheoretical ly specific discourses in education— multi cultural ism, critical 
pedagogy, and cultural studies—to illustrate some of theways social justice issues 
are approached within more specifically named theoretical umbrellas. 

In thinking about social justice in education, it is hard not to immediately think 
of work in multiculturalism as synonymous. M ulticulturalism has a long standing 
history in thefi eld of education. Its roots can be traced to the intercultural movement 
in the 1920s and 1930s (M ontalto, 1982), the subsequent intergroup movement in 
thel940sand 1950s (Taba, Brady, & Robinson, 1952) andthecivil rights struggles 
in the 1960s (Banks, 1989). J ames Banks, one of the preeminent scholars in this 
field, offers five dimensions of multicultural education. He suggests (1993) that it 
involves integrating culturally diverse sources in the curriculum, attending to the 
ways in which social and cultural positionality influence knowledge construction, 
working to reduce prejudice, creating equitable teaching methods and techniques, 
and developing an empowering school culture and structure.Thefield of multicul¬ 
tural education continues to grow in a variety of directions, even as multicultural 
education scholars are united in their desire to transform oppression and expand 
educational opportunities for historically marginalized groups. Given its history, 
work in multicultural education, not surprisingly, pays particular attention to issues 
of racism, cultural reproduction, and White supremacy and aims at creating more 
culturally responsive models of teaching and learning as part of a larger vision of 
social justice. Such models, Gay (2000) argues, are validating, comprehensive, 
multi dimensional, empowering, transformative, and emancipatory (pp. 29-36). M ost 
recently, more critical multiculturalists have focused their attention on disrupting 
white supremacy and capitalism, maintaining that these discourses significantly 
frame how we understand issues of cultural difference. For example, Sleeter (1996) 
argues thatmulticultural education should beaform of social activism that addresses 
white supremacy directly and that helps students understand the interconnections 
among power, privilege and opportunity. 

Similar to multiculturalism, critical pedagogy invariably comes to mind as an 
educational movement aimed explicitly attransforming oppressive social structures. 
While there are a variety of traditions within critical pedagogy, they all share a 
broad objective "to empower the powerless and transform existing social inequali¬ 
ties and injustices” (M cLaren, 2003, p. 186). Critical pedagogues draw inspiration 
from Paulo Frei re’s work, most notably Pedagogy of the Oppressed (2000). In this 
now classictext, Frei re argues that rather than helping peopleto become critically 
literate, reflective agents in the world, traditional "banking" (p. 80) education 
instead domesticates, dehumanizes and oppresses people. He offers an alternative 
vision for education that is built around problem-posing and is aimed at helping 
peopleto achieveconscientization, ortheability to "perceivesocial, political, and 
economic contradictions, and to take action against the oppressive elements of 
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reality" (Freire, 2000, p. 35). While issues of social justice are at the heart of work 
in critical pedagogy, scholars writing in this tradition are not always talking about 
education in the same ways as in some of the other genres of social justice work. 
In part, this is due to the specialized language and dense theory associated with 
work in critical pedagogy. I n fact, some argue the language of critical pedagogy 
(e.g., relying heavily on concepts such as hegemony, reproduction, instrumental 
rationality, ideology, enlightenment, emancipation, etc.) is so abstract and obtuse 
that it is alienating to the very people it is trying to help empower, especially 
teachers who "often accuse those in critical pedagogy of speaking in academese" 
(Wink, 2005, p. 29). This may explain why the theoretically specific discourse of 
critical pedagogy is not more pervasive in the broader social justice literature than 
we might assume it would be. 

Cultural studies parallels multi cultural ism and critical pedagogy in that it is one 
of the more contemporary theoretically specific discourses that some social justice 
oriented educators claim as their ideological home. 11 is difficult to concisely define 
cultural studies, though like critical pedagogy, its practitioners share a commitment 
to academic work that is explicitly political, interdisciplinary, interventionist and 
transformative. Describing cultural studies in education, Hytten (2006) writes that 
"among its goals are to understand the relationship between power and knowledge, 
to look at how power gets symbolically and representationally reproduced, to chal¬ 
lenge disempowering social practices, and to provide resources for resistance and 
social transformation" (p. 234). Cultural studies advocates want to not only better 
understand how certain cultural practices get valued above others, and concurrently 
how power and privilege are inequitably distributed, but also to transform such in¬ 
equitable relationships in the interest of social justice. In fact, Handel W right (2003) 
claims that cultural studies is itself a "form of social justice praxis... an intervention 
in institutional, sociopolitical and cultural arrangements, events and directions" (p. 
806). Similar to critical pedagogy, work in cultural studies of education is also often 
critiqued for being too theoretically dense and abstract, and while a social justice 
mission is at the heart of this movement, work in cultural studies is still somewhat 
marginal in the larger body of social justice literature in education. 

There are a number of other more theoretically specific movements for social 
justice that provide inspiration and resources for educators who connect their per¬ 
sonal and pedagogical commitments to the goal of transforming oppressive social 
systemsand structures. For exam pie, feminist scholars work specifically to dismantle 
discriminatory and patriarchal gender practices while ethnic studies scholars work 
to create spaces for empowerment for historically marginalized groups. One of 
the strengths of the writings in this genre of social justice work is that these theo¬ 
retical movements are often developed in deep and sophisticated ways, providing 
language and resources for seeing and disrupting common sense ideologies and 
opening up new ways of understanding interlocking systems of oppression. Yet at 
the same time, there is often little engagement across the various movements, as 
writers within more specifically developed and articulated theoretical traditions 
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seem to be writing for, working with, and speaking largely only to each other. As 
we read though some of the writings in this strand of social justice literature, we 
are remi nded of the need for creati ng more strategi c al I iances and for the shari ng of 
resources rather than the reinvention, and isolated reiteration, of them in a number 
of different spheres. 


Democratically Grounded 

A fifth strand in the literature grounds justice in visions of what it means to 
be an educated person in a democracy. Educators coming to social justice from 
this perspective situate their thinking about justice in connection to considering 
the fundamental purposes of education in a democratic society. They claim that 
among its primary purposes, education should help to promote the knowledge and 
skills needed for thoughtful citizenship. Describing "public education's mostfun- 
damental purpose," Wood (1992) writes that it is "the development in our children 
of thehabitsof heart and mind that make democratic life possible" (p. xvi).These 
habits include a sense of responsibility toward others and to creating a world in 
which all people can achieve their potential. Beane and Apple (2007) argue that 
social justice is inherently a part of a democratic way of life. They maintain that 
democratic citizens value an open flow of ideas, regardless of their popularity; 
have faith in their capacity to work collectively to create a better world; use criti¬ 
cal reflection to analyze social problems and policies; are always concerned with 
the welfare of others and work to promote the common good; fight for the rights 
and dignity of minorities; and create institutions and value systems that support a 
democratic way of life (p. 7). Similarly, Parker (2003) maintains that democratic 
citizens actively promotejustice; they are people who are "principled and compas¬ 
sionate, who refrain from harming or exploiting others, and who believe it is their 
duty both to protect just institutions and to prevent injustice" (p. 54). 

Educatorswho come to social justicethrough a vision of democracy maintain a 
very active, participatory and critical notion of citizenship. Westheimer and Kahne 
(2004) make a useful distinction between three kinds of citizenship: personally 
responsible, participatory and justice-oriented. Not surprisingly, writers situating 
social justice in relation to democracy call for the development of justice-oriented 
citizens, even as elements of the other visions of citizenship may be embedded in 
a larger vision of social, political, and economic justice. To understand what they 
mean by a citizen who centralizes justice in their thinking and action in the world, 
it is useful to briefly explore the othervisions of citizenshiptoo. Personally respon¬ 
sible citizens have good moral character and assume a sense of responsibility to 
others in their community. They obey laws, donate time and money when asked, 
and treat others with respect. Participatory citizens take this sense of responsibility 
one step further in that they are active in the community and local government and 
engage in collective efforts at social change. J ustice oriented citizens also value 
responsibility and participation, yet at the same time they see the importance of 
concurrentstructural and social critiqueand"arguethateffectivedemocratic citizens 
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need opportunities to analyze and understand the interplay of social, economic, and 
political forces" (p. 242). J ustice oriented citizens look for the root causes of social 
problems and aim to disrupt privileging systems, rather than celebrating charity and 
volunteerism as the primary means to social change. We can see the differences 
among these approaches well in the example Westheimer and Kahne(2004) offer of 
responding to the problem of hunger: "if participatory citizens areorganizingthefood 
drive and personally responsible citizens are donating food, justice-oriented citizens 
are asking why people are hungry and acting on what they discover” (p. 242). 

Westhei mer and K ahne's visi on of developing j ustice oriented citizens parallels 
that of other writers in this genre of social justice literature. For example, Ayers, 
Hunt, and Quinn (1998) argue that teaching for social justice is inseparable from 
teaching that supports the development of a thriving democracy. M axine Greene 
makes this connection well in the introduction to their edited collection, Teaching 
for Social Justice: A Democracy and Education Reader (1998). She claims that 
in a democratic society, justice is "the primary value of political life," especially 
as it "is incarnated in human action in spaces where people live together" (p. xx- 
viii). Teaching that inspires justice oriented citizenship is "teaching to the end of 
arousing a consciousness of membership, active and participant membership in a 
society of unfulfilled promises—teaching for... heightened social consciousness, a 
wide-awakenessthatmightmakeinjusticeunendurable" (p. xxx). Otherchaptersin 
this collection expand on a democratic grounding for social justice. For example, 
Bill Bigelow (1998) describes a creative and compelling lesson on the impact of 
global capitalism that he uses with his high school students to help show why we 
"need to care about and to act in solidarity with workers around the world in their 
struggles for better lives" (p. 29). Westheimer and Kahne (1998) offer a portrait 
of a school built around the need for participatory, justice oriented democracy; "a 
school unabashed in its commitment to fostering the attitudes, ski 11 s and knowledge 
required to engage and acton important social issues" (p. 2). 

The biggest strength of this strand of social justice writing is the holistic vision 
of justice as a fundamental component of democratic citizenship. Starting with a 
vision of democracy that balances individual rights and responsibilities and that 
is premised upon upholding the common good helps us to see why social justice 
matters, for without this vision of justice, democratic life is impossible. Yet at the 
same time, the vision of democracy upheld in this strand of literature is an idealistic 
one, not what is currently engaged in under the banner of democracy in this coun¬ 
try. The gulf between the rhetorical claims about democracy and reality are wide. 
Skeptics of a democratic vision of social justice argue that democracy is often an 
exclusionary concept, for example, in the arbitrary denial of citizenship rights to 
certain groups of people living in this country. M oreover, they see actions taken in 
the name of democracy as often imperialistic, colonizing, self-righteous and ar¬ 
rogant. For example, Richardson and Villenas (2000) write that as many "scholars 
are i nvested i n the theoreti cal i deal i sm of democracy, they appear am nesi ati c toward 
the continued lived realities of democratically induced oppression" (p. 260). it 
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does seem clear, however, that writers in this strand of social justice literature are 
working toward a more idealized vision of democracy as a way of life that aims to 
disrupt oppression and to empower individuals and communities to create socially 
just institutions, policies, systems and structures. 


Rethinking Social Justice 

Asthereisso much education literature directly and indirectly related to social 
justice, it is useful to have some kind of organizing framework to make sense of 
the various kinds of visions people hold when they claim to ground their efforts 
in social justice. Our five genres of literature are simply one idiosyncratic, non- 
comprehensive, take on this vast body of work. We are well aware that there are 
also many social justice writings that cut across all these categories. For instance, 
we see how books likej ohnson's (2006) Privilege, Power and Difference, Weber's 
(2001)0 nderstanding R ace, C lass, G ender, and Sexuality, and D el pi t’s (1995) O ther 
People's Children contain elements of all these genres of writing. They include 
narratives, definitions, practical strategies, and connections to various other criti¬ 
cal and democratic educational theories, all in the service of disrupting common 
sense ways of thinking about diversity and oppression and offering tools for more 
socially just action.Yetheuristically, wefound our five strands nonetheless useful in 
sorting through the literature on what it means to claim a social justice orientation 
in education and in imagining how we might enhance each of these areas through 
strategic, cross-disciplinary coalitional work. 

Despite the significant volume of social justice work in education, one of the 
pieces that seems to be missing is a genuine dialogue across various positions that 
helps us to build on each of their strengths as well as to better acknowledge chal¬ 
lenges and reflect on the complexities of education for social justice. We don't see 
the goal of this dialogue as coming to some sort of consensus about what social 
j ustice means, rather, we see it as an i mportant part of engagi ng i n the difficult work 
of making connections, building bridges, and developing alliances that may help us 
to more effectively center a social justice agenda in school sand society— especially 
at a time when the commitment to social justice in education seems to be wavering. 
Speaking in particular about creating more empowering teaching practices, hooks 
(1994) writes "thatitiscrucial that critical thinkerswho wanttochangeour teaching 
practices talk to oneanother, collaborate in a discussion that crosses boundaries and 
creates a space for intervention" (p. 129). Ultimately, we hope that characterizing 
diverse strands in the social justice literature can help us to better build bridges 
across various positions and create openings for more sustained dialogue among 
educators who share similar, and often overlapping, goals. Better understanding 
whatwemean when wecall forsocial justicein education can hopefully contribute 
to opening up new angles for seeing and new possibilitiesfor engaging each other 
across differing passions, commitments and agendas. 
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